uring the past 
several months 
considerable 
attention has 
been paid to higher education in 

Canada. Not only was support for 
higher education the most striking 
feature of the federal budget but just 
after the federal budget was released, the 

Québec Ministry of Education issued a major 
consultation document designed to lead to new 
government policy towards Québec’s universities. 

The current focus on higher education and 
university-based research is long overdue. It is 
undeniable that we desperately need vibrant, high- 
quality universities. Wide access to university 
education of international quality is a prerequisite 
to competitiveness for any society in today’s knowledge- 
based and globalized economy. The Conference 
Board of Canada, in its 1996 report Performance and 
Potential, stressed the role of universities in ensuring 
that we have highly educated people who are “a 
competitive advantage in an age of high technology, 
communications and rapid change.” And for the 
individuals that comprise society, higher education 
is rapidly becoming a prerequisite to full participation 
in the modern world, to upward socio-economic 
mobility, and even to employability. 

Yet our universities are confronted by an 


‘Work is well under way to ensure 
the maintenance and development && 
of quality academic programs.’ 


unprecedented challenge. At a time when societal 
expectations of universities are rising, when the number 
of persons seeking both traditional and continuing 
university studies is also climbing, when the opportunity 
for contribution to scientific advances in a variety of 
fields is without precedent, Québec universities are 
in danger of falling behind in their ability to meet 
the challenge. 

The Québec university network developed rapidly 
during the past 40 years and achieved high standards 
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of education and research. However, as in the rest 

of Canada, Québec’s universities became over- 
whelmingly dependent upon government support. 
When both the federal and the Québec governments 
determined to eliminate their deficits by reducing 
commitment to social programs, including higher 
education, the universities were confronted by the 
need to reduce expenditures and to seek other 
sources of income. Annual grants to universities 

by the Ministry of Education of Québec are being 
reduced by 25 percent, while revenue from student 
tuition fees remains frozen at the lowest level in 
Canada. As a result, Québec universities have had to 
take several actions. The number of professors and 
support staff has been significantly reduced, resulting 
in fewer faculty and staff to support the same number 
of students. Class sizes have been increased. Some 
universities have added substantial sums to their 
accumulated debt. At Concordia, many of our phys- 
ical facilities are inadequate. It is remarkable that 
despite all this, the quality of education and research . 
remains high, thanks largely to the dedication of our : 
faculty and staff and the quality and determination 
of students. However, the warning signs are clear. 

The major problem is the reduced core funding of 
universities. A number of things are required. Federal 
and provincial governments, especially Ottawa and 
Québec, must find ways of overcoming jurisdictional 
disputes so as to ensure that the public funds available 
for higher education are spent where they are most 
needed. This will require arriving at a satisfactory 
balance between direct support for students, and 
support for the institutions that educate them. In 
addition, the universities must plan responsibly and 
find new sources of revenue through such things as 
cooperative agreements with industry, development 
of creative new programs and capital campaigns to 
complement the provincial operating grants. 

At Concordia, work is well underway to ensure 
the maintenance and development of quality academic 
programs that both meet the needs of our current 
and future students while providing exciting 
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Universities must compete with MBAs offered on the Internet 


Join the learning revolution, Dean of Commerce urges 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 
echnology and increased 
competition are forcing business 
schools to adapt — or face an 
uncertain future, Dean of Commerce and 
Administration Mohsen Anvari said at a 
conference held at Concordia. 

“The challenge of our times is: How do 
we professors join the learning revolution? 
How do we take the steps necessary to be 
relevant?” Anvari said. 

Anvari told the annual conference of 
the Association of Management and the 
International Association of Management 
that university business schools will 
increasingly have to compete for students 
with such options as distance education 
and online research. 

“Educational institutions are going to 
be up against providers of training and 
education who have a greater aptitude 
for change. They also do not have a lot 
of our institutional constraints on change. 
Our reaction time is a lot longer than that 
of our potential competitors. 

“Tn my market, I’m up against people 
who come all the way from Alberta to 
offer MBAs on the Internet, and people 
from London and Kingston who offer 
MBAs through videoconferencing.” 

Anvari made the comments in a deans’ 
panel discussion titled “Core competencies 
for turbulent times: An academic perspec- 
tive.” In an interview after the conference, 
Anvari discussed the Faculty’s response to 
these challenges, which is contained in the 
Faculty's academic planning document 
for 1998-2000. 

The plan lists 10 “strategic objectives,” 
including strengthening the professorial 
corps, continuous program improvement 


Dean Mohsen Anvari and Associate Dean Danielle Morin — 


and innovation, and financial freedom. 
But item number one, “the move from 
teaching to learning,” most directly 
addresses the concerns Anvari voiced 
during the panel discussion. 

“A major trend in education is a shift 
away from a model of education based on 
one-way communication from the teacher 
to the student. The new model increasingly 
involves active participation on the part 
of the learners. The teacher becomes a 
learning coach or facilitator.” 

Anvari says that the Faculty may adopt 
the model of the notebook university. 

“In the notebook university, every 
student is issued a portable computer that 
can be plugged in to walls and desks all 
around the campus and at home. The 


computers use a kind of groupware 
which would connect each classroom to 
publicly available information and to 
each other.” 

Anvari cites Acadia University as a 
school that has already adopted this 
model; Montreal’s Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales will start using it this year. 

The strategic plan also calls for a greater 
commitment to distance education. “We 
would offer parts of programs that way; 
for example, introductory courses, whether 
to Montreal students, Quebec students, or 
beyond. But we are not planning to offer 
an entire program in this mode, because 
we value the interaction in the classroom 
among the professors and students. We 
would hate to lose that.” 


continued from page 1 


opportunities for continuing research. 
Similarly, extensive planning regarding the 
renewal and revitalization of our physical 
infrastructure is occurring. 

The response to the Campaign for a 
New Millennium has been encouraging 
and invigourating. To date, more than $41 
million in pledges have been received. 

Not only will this provide us with the 
funds required to strengthen our institution, 
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it demonstrates the confidence that the 
local, provincial and national communities 
place in Concordia University as an essential 
and important institution of higher learning. 
Concordia University has a bright and 
exciting future. However, like other uni- 
versities, we need help. While the Capital 
Campaign is going a long way to move us 
forward, the ongoing support of the mem- 
bers of the Leadership Circle helps us 


maintain a vibrant, quality institution that 
remains true to its academic and social 
mission. 


al. 


Frederick Lowy 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor 
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Art meets cyberworld in Digital Media and Research Facility 


BY DONNA VARRICA 
joncordia’s Faculty of Fine Arts 
already has an international 
reputation. Its Cinema Depart- 

ment, for example, consistently graduates 
award-winning filmmakers and animators. 

Now the Faculty of Fine Arts is building 
on its strength with a plan for an even 
brighter future. 

First, the Faculty opened a new Digital 
Media and Research Facility last September, 
which is located in the basement of the 
Visual Arts Building. It comprises two 
networked labs: a recently upgraded 
Macintosh area and a Silicon Graphics 
(SGI) lab. 

In addition, Fine Arts has embarked 
on a partnership with the Faculty of Engi- 
neering and Computer Science’s Comput- 
er Science Department. This fall, the first 
students entered a double major program 
that combines 45 credits of Computer 
Science (Option: Computer Applications) 
with 45 credits of Fine Arts (Digital 
Image/Sound and the Fine Arts). 

Computer Science Professor Peter 
Grogono, whose students are using the 
SGI lab to write computer programs, is 
excited by the fact that this new equipment 
is faster, more powerful, and of much 
higher quality than anything Concordia 
has had in the past. Named after the 
Montreal-based company that makes it, 
SGI can be used to program computer 
graphics software, produce 3D animation 
and much more. 

“The number of industries using graph- 
ics just keeps growing, so this is great 
experience for our students," Grogono 
said. “Everywhere we look, people need 
graphics for Web pages, movies and tele- 
vision." 

One of Grogono’s students, Kim 
Lanziner, feels fortunate to be working on 
the SGI computers. “These are the same 
computers they use in industry today, so 
we will already have had training when we 
hit the job market." 

Lynn Hughes, Associate Dean, 
Academic Affairs, said that “students 
graduating from the double major in 
Computer Science will have a good tech- 
nical computing background along with a 
solid technical and conceptual basis in the 
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fine arts," making them eminently quali- 
fied to work in the mushrooming comput- 
er graphics and multimedia industries, 
both locally and internationally. 


This will be just as true for graduates of 
the Cinema Department’s new digital ani- 
mation stream. In this program, students 
acquire classical animation skills in the 
first year, then are trained on the latest 
software. 

In response to an increasing demand 
from industry for graduates in these areas, 
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the Faculty expects to double the number 
of Animation students it accepts each year 
for the next two years. 

Peter Rist, Chair of the Cinema Depart- 
ment, reviewed Concordia’s achievements 
in the field. “There is no other Cinema 
Department in Canada that is in any way 
equal to ours," Rist said, without false 
modesty. "[Last] year at Cannes, eight 
Canadians were honoured — six of whom 
were Concordia graduates." 
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‘A new spirit of philanthropy is in the air’: Leonard Ellen 


Ellen Gallery celebrates five years of growth 


BY BARBARA BLACK 
A triumphant fifth birthday party 
was held last semester at the 
eonard and Bina Ellen Gallery, 
which is housed in the J.W. McConnell 
Building, right next door to the Student 
Services Centre. 

The more than 300 well-wishers found the 
gallery looking its elegant best. Two huge can- 
vases greeted them as they entered, a creamy 
astral skyscape by Marion Wagschal and the 
brooding gaze of Tony Scherman’s Napoleon. 
Along the opposite wall were smaller canvases 
in warm earth-tones by mid-century masters, 
many of them Montrealers, including 
Goodridge Roberts, Jori Smith, Adrien 
Hébert and Stanley Cosgrove. On the other 
side of the gallery, there were big, bold 
abstracts by Gershon Iskowitz, Louis Comtois, 
and Guido Molinari and quirky sculptures, 
like Joe Fafard’s hooded terrorist. 

Director Karen Antaki said after the cele- 
bration that the past five years have been very 
rewarding. “To participate in the development 
of the gallery’s distinctive profile, and to see it 
increase its stature within the museum com- 
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Guests at the Leonard and Bina Ellen Gallery's birthday party 


munity has been enormously gratifying.” 

In the past five years alone, the gallery has 
acquired, through gift and purchase, art 
worth about $1 million. These acquisitions 
were added to an already substantial collection 
of Canadian art built up since the collection’s 
inception in 1963, particularly under former 
director Sandra Paikowsky, who has since 
gone back to teaching art history. 

Leonard and Bina Ellen made a substantial 
contribution to the last capital campaign, 
which established the Ellen Endowment 
Fund. The Fund assists the gallery in acquiring 
works of art. 

The Ellens were on hand at the celebration 
to salute the gallery and, with Rector Freder- 
ick Lowy, to congratulate Antaki and Fine 
Arts Dean Christopher Jackson on its success. 


Concordia FutureCar places seventh in major 


U.S. competition 


BY BARBARA BLACK 
t took bottled spring water from a 
nearby convenience store to cool the 
overheated radiator, but our 
FutureCar made it to the finish line of a 600- 
mile rally last summer. 

Only two out of 12 cars finished the course 
entirely on their student-designed fuel sys- 
tems. 

A team fielded by Concordia was the only 
Canadian entry in the FutureCar competition, 
held in Warren, Michigan. It came seventh 
out of 12 in the final standings, which take 
many factors into account. 

The event is part of a long-standing effort 
by the Big Three auto manufacturers and the 
U.S. government to develop a cleaner com- 
mercial vehicle — a car for the future. One of 
the best ways to do it is to add an electric 
energy source to an internal combustion 
engine to create a hybrid electric vehicle, or 
HEV. 

The student engineers worked all last year 


| Professor Henri Hong, 
Frederico Pena of the 
U.S. Department of 
Energy, and team 
leader Douglas 

-| Monahan inspect 

the FutureCar. 


3 on their Chrysler 
4 Intrepid, which 
they acquired two 
years ago when 
they qualified for the competition. 

At the event in Warren, leading automotive 
engineers and politicians toured the display of 
12 FutureCar prototypes. The student teams 
presented papers on their work, and then 
took part in a gruelling road trip from Warren 
to Washington, D.C. 

The Mechanical Engineering Department 
has entered a team every spring for many 
years in at least one international alternative- 
vehicle competition. 
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Janine Krieber, expert in terrorism and peacekeeping, turns her focus on ethnicity 


Roots of revolution 


BY BARBARA BLACK 

anine Krieber could be called an 

authority on serious trouble — how 

we get into it, and how to avoid it. 

The Political Science professor, who 

is in her second year at Concordia, is one of 
Canada’s foremost authorities on terrorism 
and military strategy. 

“How can one person kill another over 
something abstract? When I was a student 
at Université Laval, I wanted to know,” 
Krieber said. 

Krieber steadily broadened her field of 
inquiry from her MA thesis on the Baader- 
Meinhof gang to her doctorate at Paris’s 
Institut d’Etudes, which compared the violent 
revolutionary groups of West Germany, Italy 
and the United States in the 1960s and ‘70s. 

Now she is embarking on a study of the 
underpinnings of civil war, and has just got 
a three-year grant from Concordia’s FRDP 
(Faculty Research and Development Pro- 
gram) to do “ideological discourse analysis,” 
looking for that moment when things spill 
over into revolution and bloodshed. 

She is also working with a colleague, Pro- 
fessor Reeta Tremblay, in the area of ethnicity 
and citizenship. She has a strong feeling that 
people not only bring traditions to a new 
country, but “invent” traditions, too. 

After receiving her doctorate, Krieber 
taught for a semester at the University of 
Moncton, and then spent five years teaching 
military strategy and peacekeeping at the 
Collége Militaire in St. Jean, which has since 
closed in a federal cost-cutting sweep. “It was 
like a family,” she recalled rather sadly, “and 
the only place that anglophone [military 
students] could really learn French.” She was 
also consulted on the reforms to the Montreal 
Urban Committee police force that resulted 
in neighbourhood mini-stations. 

At Concordia, she has taught introductory 
statistics, international organizations, and a 
graduate course in foreign policy theory. She 
loves the ethnic diversity of her classes, and 
the points of view they bring to the class- 
room. “Last year, I taught two students who 
had just come here from Bosnia,” she said. 

Krieber brings an unusually fresh perspec- 


tive to her classes in Political Science. Back at 
one of those student parties at Laval, she met 
a fellow student named Stéphane Dion, and 
they eventually married. Now the federal min- 
ister of intergovernmental affairs, Dion spent 
a summer in well-publicized epistolary sword- 
play with Quebec deputy premier Bernard 
Landry over Quebec’s right to declare unilat- 
eral independence. 

What can she tell her academic colleagues 
about real-life politics? “That we know 
nothing,” Krieber said with great emphasis. 
“Everything in politics is somehow filtered. 
It’s like that telephone game, where people 
whisper what they think they just heard. 
There are a lot of untruths.” 

Living close to the eye of the hurricane 
has reinforced her belief that “language is 
our core activity.” Saying too much and say- 
ing nothing have some similarities, but both 
sides have to keep communicating. “When 
you stop talking,” she concluded darkly, “ 
you open the way to violence.” 
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a close. The tally of donations is seen at the top of the screen. 


And Mel Hoppenheim, president of Cité du Cinéma, pledged $1 
million towards the reconfiguration of the Cinema Department into a 
School of Cinema. 

Hoppenheim, whose name the School will carry, is a member of the 
Cinema Department’s advisory board. He paid tribute to the unit’s 
international reputation as one of the finest film schools in Canada. 

“Whatever the medium — short films, independent features, industrial 
films, animated work — graduates of this acclaimed department have 
become synonymous with superior filmmaking,” he said. 

“What is surprising is that this prodigious output of extraordinary 
work grows out of a department that is constrained by meagre space, 
inappropriate physical resources, and outdated equipment.” 


More donors 

L.-Jacques Ménard, chair of Hydro-Québec, said the utility will give 
$500,000 towards an “integrated intelligent research building,” a 
living laboratory for the most efficient and safest elements of building 
design and construction. 

The integrated intelligent research building will provide space for the 
Engineering and Computer Science Faculty and house the School for 
Building. 

Roy Firth, then an executive vice-president at the Laurentian Bank, 
made a pledge of $150,000 towards the National Diploma Program in 
Community Economic Development. 

In a surprise last-minute addition to the program, the Bank of 
Montreal’s Gilles Jarry joined his friend L.-Jacques Ménard onstage. 
Speaking for bank president and honorary patron Matthew Barrett, 
Jarry pledged $550,000 for scholarships. 

The libraries also will benefit from the Campaign. “To ensure that its 
library collections keep pace, Concordia is establishing an endowment 
to finance acquisitions,” said Business Librarian Charlotte MacLaurin. 
The amount needed for this project is $2 million. 

The last capital campaign, held between 1983 and 1988, enabled 
the University to build the R. Howard Webster Library in the J.W. 
McConnell Building downtown and to undertake major renovations 
at the Georges P. Vanier Library on the Loyola Campus. 
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